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POPULAR TALES. 
«To virtue if these Tales persuade, 


** Our pleasing toil is well repaid.” 
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end ‘** Prompt to improve and to invite, 

‘* We blend instruction with delight.”—PoPr. 
odie inane ea SRE ania :; 


Taking with him his young wife, under the 
cover of darkness, with an agonized heart he 
bade farewell to his home for ever, and with 
all possible expedition travelled to q retired part 
of the Carpathian mountains. 





EDSVARD AND MARY. 


CHAPTER }. 

*“*T was nobly done,” said Colonel Bremer 
to Edward ; as about mid-day they paused ina 
sequestered valley, on either side of which a- 
rose mountains of stupendous height, crowned 
with the loftiest trees of the German forest. 
opposite toa small, but delightfully romantic 
cottage, situated at the base of a towering el- 
evation, which might be termed the monarch 
of the surrounding hills ;—*“ ’ Twas nobly done: 
your unerring spear has saved the life of your 
Colonel, and the deed has insured you a firm 
friend for ever.”’ 

“ The possession of your friendship, my 
dear colonel,” said Edward,“ is more than wor- 
thy the danger which has purchased it; and 
ardently do { wish the same peril might again 
be incurred, that, in twice performing, my ser- 

‘ses would better deserve your generosity. 


and remove a part of the weight of obligation | 


under which I labour.” 


Here, in the valley described, he fixed his 
residence. ‘The vaiuables which he managed 
to bring with him furnished his table with such 
| delicacies as could be procured from a neigh- 
\bouring village, while his gun constantly fur- 
| nished the different kinds of game, with which 
the forests abounded. MHere, almost sccluded 
from mankind, they lived happily, blessed in 
each others society. 

The birth of a daughter created a new 
source of delight to the young married pair. 
Mary was reared by her almost angelic moth- 
er in their terrestrial paradise, tillshe had at- 
tained her fourteenth year. She was intelli- 
geut beyond her years, and beautiful beyond 
her sex: the purity of the mountain breeze 
had given an elasticity to her form, dancing 
sprightliness to her eye, and a rosy hue to her 
cheeks seldom found here below, and upon 
which her fond parents gazed with pride and 
| ecstacy. 

At this time an event occurred, which spreaa 
a gloom over the valley of the darkest shade, 








“ No, Edward,” replied the Colonel ; “ the| and seemed, for u time, to threaten the exter- 


« 4s 


matter stands not thus: the obligation falls) ination of the light of happiness for ever. 
upon me alone; and so heavily, 1 despair of! he angel of death had been there, and mark- 


repaying it :—however, my boy, receive this) 


ring 


* 5; a smail memento of this vow :—-While 
I live, let prosperity or adversity smile or! 


‘ed for its victim the mother of Mary. 


The afflicted recluse, with more than hu- 
man exertion, maintained his firmness until the 


frown as they may,—through all changes of; last. rites were performed to the remains of 


fortune, I swear to make your cause my own ; 


his beloved wife, tll the last green sod was 


and through all extremities, I pledge my life| pressed upon the new-raised ground beneath 


and fortune for your safety— if, 


sake me!’ 


for one mo- 
meut, | cver forget this vow, may heaven for- 


‘which hisdearest earthly treasure slept for- 
ever, and then, unable ionger to sustain the ag- 
jony of smothered grief, with groan that 


Edward, with a heart swelling with eratitude| Would have melted a heart of adamant, he 
* . . ’ - a ‘>? ’ _ ‘ | 


whet 
daugh 
wo 


and generous pride, was about to reply 
the approaching cottager, leading his 
ter, arrested their attenuon 

This cottager, in his time, had endured man 
hardships and deprivations. 
of anobleman, who had died in the prime o 
manhcod, leaving himself and an elder brothe 
under the sole care of their mother. 


age of twenty he married a lovely girl, who! Me": 


Was In every respect worthy of his superior vii 


tues: but scarcely were the rites consummated | 


when, secretly disguised, he was obliged to #] 
from the persscution of his elder brother, wh 
was inflamed to madness at being superseded i 
the affections of Julia. 


He was the son 


)| threw himself upon the grave : a deep silence 
ensued: Mary, who in agonized stillness had 
‘also witnessed the scene, fearing at such a 

.}moment to disturb her futher, returned for a 

\time to their abandoned cottage. 

(| Regardless of her own misery, she now fer- 

vently supplicated her Maker to grant his mer- 


At the| CY her poor bereaved parent, in this trying 


The earnestness of her devotion had 
} soothed her own tortured spirit, and with calm 
resignation she bowed to the will of her God. 
| Her father’s protracted absence b-gan to alarm 
o| ver fears, and although a thunderstorm ap- 
* peared gathering in the west, she resolyed 1 
|return to the grave, 


) 








The recluse was in the same position as 
“she lefthim. Theturf was wet with his tears; 
his hair was flowing with the gentle breeze 
that mocked his sighsas it murmured past: 
but he was regardless of all. 
had overcome his every faculty, and he lay up- 
on the earth as motionless and still, as if, in- 
grafted by the hand of death, he had become a 
part of the dull, cold clay upon whose bosom 
he reposed. The cries and entreaties of his 
daughter at length parually aroused him: she 

raised him in her arms and guided his steps 
homeward. The storm which had long been 
threatening now began to pour in torrents: 
poor Mary felt her own agonies increase with 
her father’s danger. In the most pathetic ac- 
cents. she conjured him to hasten bis steps and 
escape the surrounding terrors—but he heed- 
ed her not. Tothe cries of his daughter and 
the roaring of the tempest he was alike insen- 
sible. 

Drenched with rain they finally reached the 
cottage. The recluse entered it without emo- 
tion and appeared entirely insensible of his 
situation: Mary soon spre:d his bed before a 
large fire, laid him upon it, and continued to 
watch him. until exhausted nature in both their 
wearied frames sought repose. Silence again 
prevailed ; tie storm was hushed ; the raging 


of the elements without, and the whirlwind of! 


passionate grief within, ceased together. * 
The distress of the futher slowly, though re-: 
gularly. yielded to the kind and soothing atten- 
tions of the daughter. 
counterpart of his beloved Julia :—’twas a) 


melancholy reflection, yet it was a consoling | 


one. He saw in her all that now remained for | 
him upon the earth. She was the only pledge 

of his Julia’s affection: she was a treasure | 
dearer to him than worlds—dearer to him thap | 
life. She became, as it were, a part of him-! 


seif—an indispensable requisite for his exis-| 


tence. 


his constant companion, Nor was Mary, on 
her part, deficient in her attentions to her be- 
loved parent: as she was his necessary, so| 
she was his willing attendant : 
comed him with a smile and fond caress, and 
appeared as dependent upon him for happiness | 
as he did upon her, 

Three years passed quickly away in this) 
manner. 
ther were tvking their usuai walk, they were 
alarmed by the sudden approach ofa fierce 
wild-boar, a kind of animal that infested these 
mountains. The recluse immediate:y present- 
ed his gun, but upon snapping it he perceived 


the flint was gone! ’twas a trying moment: 


dU 


Excess of grief| 








One morning, as Mary and her f.-! 


recting her to remain retired, firm, and mo 
tionless, he seized his gun with both hands at 
the muzzle and calmly waited the onset. The 
animal rushed fiercely upon him, and received, 
without noticing it, a well directed blow from 


the recluse. As might have been expected, 
the first stroke separated the breech of the 
gun from the barrel :—but nothing daunted, 
he made a second blow; this one, however, 
with as little effect as the first: a third and 
fourth blow was given; still. no impression 
could be made upon the hardy animal, and it 
became apparent that the battle mist soon be 
termina‘ed with the death of the recluse ; for 
his gun was now bent and nearly useless, and 
himself exhausted with fear and exertion. 
This result was rendered certain by an un. 
fortunate blow of the recluse. ‘he boar was 
rushing towards him with his worst fierce- 
ness—he struck at him—missed him—and his 
foot slipping at the moment, he fell. With 
the violence of his own momentum, the boar 
dashed past him, but recovering at the dis- 
tance of about six paces, wheeled and sprung 
towards his prostrate antagonist. Death now 
seemed inevitable : the animal was within six 
feet of his victim, brandishing his tusks, while 
his eyes glared like two balls of living fire ; 
when, as he was makinga final plunge, a spear 
from an unseen hand transfixed the savage, and 


jin an instant he luy weltering in his blood—life- 


less! A-scream of joy from Mary, that made 


the mountains re-echo, aroused the recluse. 
He beheld in her a| 


He rose, caught his daughter in his arms, who 
from the terror of the scene had fallen sense- 
‘less, and looked anxiously round to see who 
was his preserver. 

A tall, finely formed stranger soon approach- 
‘ed. He was apparently quite young, and his 
dress showed him to belong to the military 
|corps who were encamped about five miles 
distant. He advanced respectfully, th ugh 


He could not enjoy a tranquil moment} hastily, and raising his hat, requested permis- 
out of her presence, aid she was, there sfore, | 


sion to offer his services to the young lady 

ried thanks for himself and dau ehter, 
the recluse accepted the services of the young 
officer, and solicited his aid in bearing her to 





she always wel-| his cottage. 


She was soon conveyed there, and the appli- 
cation of restoratives, brought her to herselt. 
After expressing in the most ardent and ani- 
mated manner her gratitude for the preserve- 
‘tion of her father’s life and her own, she re~ 
ured. 


kidward Gardiner briefly stated to the re- 


,cluse, that he was an ts A in Colonel Bre- 


mei’s regiment: he way a young man of good 
family, but poor; depending upon his com- 


mission for support: and after being lowded 


he could not fly. for Mary was with him: no} with thanks by the recluse, and promising to 


chance of escape offered itself: 
animal wus rushing 


stake ! that thoug! rt, like electricity, fired him! 
to ah Immediate and desperate defence. D.-| 


the furious! visit his cottage soon and often, took his leave. 
rapidly towards them—| 
what cou Id he do? bis daughter’s life was at; 


CHAPTER II, 

It is hardly necessary to state, that the from- 
ise, mentioned in our last, was kept to the let- 
ter. L¢ward found, in the perfor mance, pe- 














culiar satisfaction : whether it arose, however, 
irom the consciousness of having done his du- 
ty in keeping his word, or other motives, the 
reader must determine. Certain it is, that his 
visits to the cottage from that period, to the 
one we are attempting to describe, were fre- 
quent and long. 

On the morning of the day mentioned in 

the beginning, Colonel Bremer had left his 
juarters with a few brother officers, on a hunt- 
ing expedition, with the particular intention of 
killing some of the wild bulls found in the for- 
ests of Germany : and Edward had departed 
some hours after ona visit to the cottage. 

The animals not being easily found, the Co- 
lonel’s company became dispersed in the 
search ; near mid-day the Colonel found him- 
sel alone upon the declivity of a stupendous 
mountain, in the neighbourhood of the valley, 
whose summit was lostin the clouds. Impa- 
tient of ill-success, and wearied with the toils 
of the morning, he dismounted from his steed, 
fastened him to a neighbouting bough, and re- 
clined beneath the ample shade of an aged 
sycamore, which flung its umbrageous foliage 
over an extent of many hundred feet, covering 
a carpet ofthe richest verdure unbroken bya 
shrub. 

As he lay musing, suddenly the well known 
roar of the mountain-bull was heard above him. 
He sprung up in an instant for his horse, 
but the beast, alarmed at the approaching 


sound, had broken the bridle and fied down the! 
mountain. Bremer saw at anos that his de-| 


pencence was now his well tried lance; accord-| 
iigly, he statloned himself at the foot of the 
tree, and calmly awaited the approach of this} 
terror of the torest 


Si 


through the heart by the lance of Edward : 
who bounded in at the moment upon his char- 
ger, and placed himself between Bremer and 
the animal, 

The savage, foaming in blood, redoubled, 
his terrific roar, and in the impotence of his 
rage ; tossing mounds of earth intothe air, 
he brandished his black horns at his conqueror, 
menacing annihilation with the most appalling 
ferocity : then, with a deep, hollow groan, with- 
out another struggle,stretched himself in death. 

Thus, by a fortunate coincidence, did Ed- 
ward preserve the life of one whose friendship 
and influence were, to him, invaluable : it was 
the second smile of fortune. In this instance, 
as in the preservation ofthe recluse and his 
daughter, chance led him to the spot at the 
moment lis services were so much needed, 
and in both cases his lance was,fortunately fatal. 

The Colonel warmly embraced Edward, and 
they proceeded into the valley, in search of re- 
freshment : here we foundthem at the com- 
mencement; and we will now proceed with- 
out further digression. 

Edward advanced to meet the approaching 
a and after saluting Mary took her father 
by the hand and introduced him to the Colonel 
of his regiment. 

The recluse cordially met the extended hand 
of Bremer, and was about to address him, 
when, catching a full view of his face, he start- 
ed back as if he had received the sting of an 
adder. Recovering himseif, he apologized for 
such seemingly strange conduct, and attribu- 
ted it to some sudden slight indisposition. 

The dark, suspicious eye of Bremer, told 
that he was but half satisfied with the excuse, 
though the cause was explicable : however, in 








‘The buil, meanwhile, having descried his; common courtesy, he could do no less than 


enemy in the distance, came thundering along ; 
and, regardiess of obstructions, broke down. 
shrubbery, underbrush, and young trees, as 
they had been reeds, leaving behind | him, as his. 
wake a pathway of vegetable desolation. 

He now reached the open space described, 


and seeing his antagonist so fairly in his pow-| 
er, with a tremendous roar of defiance sprung, 


boldly forward. Bremer, however, was well 


prepared forthis. He poised bislance with) 


an unshaken hand, and carefully aimed at the 
heart, with his best force he hurled the deadly 
instrument at his foe :—but with a dexterity 


unparalleled, the wily animal metthe advan-, 
cing spear with his horns, tossed it to an im-, 


mense height, and it feil harmiess to the 
ground, a long distance in the rear. 

The bull, as if conscious that his opponent 
was disarmed, here paused, and surveyed him 
with fierce exultation: his glowing eye-balls| 
shot at once lightning and terror to the heart! 
of his victim. Fora moment he pawed the 
earth with his black hoofs, shook high his| 
mane of snowy whiteness, lashing his tremend- 


ous sides with his tail, then, rearing upon his! 


hinder feet, he—fell to the ground, pierced 





admit the explanation. With his resumed 
ease, he prepared to salute Mary, to whom 
Edward was about introducing him; but no 
sooner did he confront her, than recoiling in a 


/ manner that made all start, he exclaimed, wild- 


99 


ly, “ Julia! 
The recluse stepped quickly between Bre- 
mer and his daughter, saying, “* her mothe:’s 
name.” 
“ And you > said Bremer. 
“ Il am her guardian,” returned the recluse. 
Bremer fixed his keen eye upon him, but 





‘the disguise baffled his utmost skill; and he 


muttered——“" no—’tis not—it cannot be Ae— 
but how £7 continued he aloud—* how say you ? 
her mother? she disappeared that night—’’ 

“ What night ?” quickly interrupted the re- 
cluse. 

“ What night !” echoed Bremer; * why so 
eager ?—I repeat, she disappeared suddenly, 
and, as report said, was killed.’” 

‘ She was not killed!” again interrupted 
the recluse. 

‘ Then the report was false,” said Bremer 
calmly; though his countenance belicd the 
firmness which his tones imparted, 




























































“ As false as he that told it !” returned the 

recluse. * Fiends and devils !” 
startied Bremer ; “ who have we here ?” and| 
with his drawn dagger he advanced in athreat- 
ening manner towards the recluse. 

Edward threw himself between them, and 
seized the arm of Bremer, exclaiming, “ Co- 
tonel, is it possible ?” 

The opposition still more inflamed him.— 
“Boy,” he replied fiercely, “ stand by.” 

“* Never with life !”’ said Edward firmly. 

“ With death, then !” and he aimed ablow; 
but Edward seized the dagger. and dashed it to 
the earth. He hzlf drew his sword— Edward, 
with the handle of his spear, struck his arm to 
his side, benumbed and useless. 

** How sir !,”" exclaimed the Colonel, with 

a look, that, if possible, would have crushed 
Edward to the dust. 
“ Thus, sir !’? replied Edward: and he pre- 
sented to him the ring upon his finger :—* Re- 
member this pledge ! Remember your oath! 
But now, you pledged your life and fortune for 
my safety—you redeem it by aiming a dagger 
at my heart! For shame, sir ! respect your- 
self !”’ and he turned from him in disgust, and | 
supported Mary, who was alarmed at this 
scene. 

Bremer was abashed, and returned—not in- 
deed, to reason, but to something as near it as 
his nature allowed He muttered a dozen un- 
intelligible apolozies, and retired in confusion, 
commanding Edward to follow him; who af- 
ter a hasty farewell to his friends of the valley, } 
obeyed the orders of his officer. 

The moment they were gone, Mary begged 
of her father to explain the mysterious con- | 
duct of the Colonel; but he declined doing so) 
at that me, saying, the agitation of both re- 
quired rest ; and taking her arm affectionately, 
they returned to the cottage. 

The Colonel for a time pursued his course 
alone—muttering—** The face was Julia’s— 
where she fled upon that fatal night, 1 know 
not—Aer absence was mysterious to me—’tis 
plain she fled in safety, for the powers of heav- 
en and hell combined, dare not tell me this girl 
is not her child. Who is he ?—* her guar- 
dian ?’—it may be so—cighteen years may have 
altered—but not so altered—ha! I would ra- 
ther encounter the breath of pestilence—the 
shaft of death—or the glare of hell, thana look 
from—but why talk thus ?’—did not the roar- 
ing of the Danube drown his last—” he stop- 
ped as Edward ajproached. They pursued 
their walk in silence fora time:—Bremer in 
gloomy meditation, and Edward in studying the 
cause of his strange and inconsistent conduct. 

The Colonel at length addressed Edward in 
a peremptory, and, at the same time, interrog- 
atory manner : 

“ Edwa-d, you love this girl /”’ 

“ And if { do, sir?” returned Edward, hesi- 
tatingly, as ifat a loss how to understand the 
unexpected address. 
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exclaimed the | 





{ 


“ You must love her no longer.” 

“ Who forbids it?” 

“ Her uncle !” 

“ Her uncle !” echoed Edward in astonish. 


\ 


ment :—* you mistake, sir: he: father is her 
only remaining friend.” 

* Mistake :” said Bremer, sarcastically ; 
“ mayhap my eyes are not fellows,nor my senses 
my own !” 

“© Be that as it may,” replied Edward, pvint- 
edly—* 1 have repeated the truth, Mary has 
never known but two friends ; her father, who 
yet protects her, and her mother, who dicd 
but two years since.” 

“ Perhaps you know their story,” 
mer, eagerly. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I may not reveal it,” returned 
Edward, with an air that showed importunity 
on that head was useless. 

The Colonel was baffled at all points ; and 
remained silent, but his countenance indicated 
a rising storm that threatcned to overwhelm its 
unfortunate object. 

They now reached the camp, and, without a 
|parting word, separated for their respective 
quarters. 


said Bre- 


~~ <= -—-——- 


FROM THE FREE PRESS. 
THE STRAWBERRY GIRL. 


A few years since business of a mercantile 
nature called me to Boston, the Metropolis of 
|New-Lngland. There is an air of quiet neat- 
‘ness, and unostentatious elegance in this place, 
which [ have never seen in any, other place of 
such extensive wealth, and properous trade.— 
New-York may, without condemnation, be 
‘proud of her hundred spires—the thousand 
flags in her harbour—the immensity of her 
commence—the revenue she pays to the trea- 
sury of the nation, and the just title of the 
* London of America ;” yet, although not pre- 
_judiced in favour of what are termed * Boston 
notions,” I should prefer a residence in that 
city to any 1 have ever visited Elegant re- 
tirement—friendly hospitality——unassuming 
benevolence—and literary taste and refinement 
exist in their most fascinating forms, and the 
state of society is evidently considerably in ad- 
vance of any other place on the continent. In 
regulating my affuirs, it became necessary to 
call frequently at the house of Mr. M »a 
person who combined ali the qualities that con- 
stitute the gentleman. I frequently dined with 
him and his family, which consisted only of his 
wife, one of the most charming and lovely wo- 
men I have ever seen, and three fresh, bloom- 
ing and beautiful children, the culture of whose 
budding, promising powers, formed their chief 
and most delightful recreation. ‘There was an 
ease and familiarity which can exist only in 
the most cultivated minds—a frankness which 
can only be the result of confidence, and a har- 
mony and sympathy in our sentiments which 
endeared them to me, and I donot recollect an 
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acquaintance 1 any fumily that appeared to| health, wealth, friends were mine, and I lived 


enjoy such unalloyed happiness. 
these visits | observed on the table a plate of! 
most delicious strawberries which were the! 
first I had that season seen, and made a remark 
to that effect. 

* These berries,” said Mr. M “ are my 
pecuiiar favourites,” as he significantly put his 
finger to the centre of his forehead, where on 
its broad and smooth surface 1 had often noti- 
ced a simall, red protuberance not widely differ- 
ing in appearance from the fine fruit before us. 

* Your predilection,’’ answered 1, smiling, 
“ is sufficiently accounted for, but it must have 
been a fortunate hit indeed, which placed it on 
the spot where it is so plainly discernible.” 

* It was not altogether acc ident,” he replied, 
I have often heard my mother relate the cir- 
cumstances: | was their oldest child; but a 
short time before 1 was born, my father and 
mother, walked into a field where there was an 
abundance of strawberries, and while my moth- 
er seated herself on a mossy bank in the shade 
of a wide-spreading ash, my father had selecr- 
ed a number of stems of the finest fruit, and 
throwing himself by ner side, tossed them into 
her lap. They were just what she wished and 
while eating thein, a large and beautifully red 
one attracted her notice. 

“+See what a delicious strawberry I have 
found,’ said she, holding it up by the stem to 
my father. 

*«* That, my dear, is mine,’ he replied, play- 
fully snatching it from her and putting it in his 
own mouth. A slight flush passed over her 
countenance, us she endeavoured in vain to re- 
cover it 

6 { will mark my child with that straw- 
berry,’ said she laughing as she spoke and pla-' 
ced the tipofher white finger ontne centre) 
of her forchead,—the berry was fixed but it 





was the most fortunate moment of my ex-; 


istence, for to that strawberry | owe all my 
happiness !” 

A look which denoted a deep feeling of mu- 
tual satisfaction, of happiness which could not 
be mistaken, passed between Mr. M and 
his wife, and the deep biush which accompanied 
it excited my curiosity to obtain an explanation 
of the hint he had thrown out. Accordingly, 
when,after dinner, we were seated in the count- 
ing room, | made known my wishes without) 
reserve, 





On one of|caressed and admired. 


Although in the al- 
most daily habit of mecting with some of the 
first young ladies of the city, I had seen them 
come and go without any impression being 
made upon my heart, or a single wish excited 
to call them mine. I loved their company, I 
admired their beauty and grace, and was never 
more happy than when in the society of the 
lovely and the gay. One fine morning I was 
in my father’s store, chatting and laughing with 
a young gentleman on the common fashion- 
able topicks of the day, when, as he turned to 
leave the store, | heard him address some per- 
son in the street with—‘ Young woman do you 
wish to sell those strawberries ?’ 

“+ ] do’ was the answer. 

“¢ Then walk in.’ 

“¢ Edmond,’ said he as he again entered the 
store, ‘ 1 send all the strawberries J can find to 
you,’ playfully placing his finger on his forehead. 

‘¢ But before I had time to answer, he was 
called, and hastily left the store. I was glad 
he did, for when I cast my eyes on the person 
he had thus introduced, | felt such a crowd ot 
indescribable sensations pressing upon me at 
once, that I was confused in the extreme, and 
had any one been present, I am certain [ 
should have appeared bordering on the ridicu- 
lous. I believe the lovely girl saw it, for she 
coloured as deeply as the fine berries she car- 
ried in her basket. I stammered something a- 
bout the beauty of the morning, and handed 
her achair. She sat down, and | ventured to 
look at her again. She was dressed perfectly 
plain, but scrupulously neat, and her hae tig- 
ure, though evidently undesigned, was by her 
dress, exhibited in the most bewitching man- 
ner. I would attempt to describe her, but you 
‘have seen her, and it is needless. She was a- 
bout fourteen, and the thought involuntarily 
forced itself upon my mind, “ifsuch the bud, 
what will be the flower.”—There was a mod- 
est, unassuming manner about her, which 
made it evident she was unused to the bu- 
siness she had undertaken. The strawberries 
were as neat intheir appearance as she her- 
self, and when she inquired whether | wished 
for them, there was a silver-toned sweetness 





in her voice which charmed me. 


| “+ Have you ofien brought strawberries to 


the city {? 1 inquired. 
* * Never beiore,’ she answered ; ‘ my aunt 


“ J shal! willingly gratify you,” he replied,| with whom I live was unwell; she is poor ; 


“ for I love to recall the incidents to my im-jshe wished for a cordial, 


avination. You have seen Mrs. M ; you, 
admire her—lI adore her ; for she is the same 





fond, confiding, affectionate creature as when| 


and without the 
means of obtaining these things, | could not 
bear to see her suffer, but obtained her leave 
to make the attempt of relieving her wants in 


first I became acquainted with her, and it was} this manner ;—and you will oblige me by» let- 
to the happiness | receive from her society, and | ting me return to my aunt’s as soon as possibile." 


friendship, that I alluded. She is indeed a 
treasure ; and an accident singular enough) 
threw her into my possession. 
teen years of age, possessed, as 1 supposed, of | 
every thing that could make a person happy ; 


' 


* | returned her the basket, and put a five 
dollar bill in her hand—she looked at me with 


{ 


I was seven- surprise, 


*“¢ T cannot take it,’ said the lovely girl; 
rc What would my aunt say? I must not forteit 





her good opinion,’ and she placed the money 
on the counter. 

“¢ You will keep the money,’ I replied, ‘ tell 
your aunt it is a present from a friend, and as- 
sure her she shall be provided for.’ 

* She hesitated, but took the money with an 
expression of gratitude on her countenance, 


that made her appear more lovely than ever. 
(Coneluded in our nert ) 





” ‘PHE TRAVELLER. 


‘© Fle travels and expatiates as the bee 
* From flower to flower, so he from land te land.” 


i 








Extract of a letter from one of the proprietors of the 
New*York Daily Advertiser, now in England, dated 
London, May 8, 1825. 

Liverpool isa beautiful town. The docks 
are wonderful inceed, particularly the new 
dock. The approach to Liverpool is haz- 
ardous in the extreme. They want the bay of 
New-Yortk—The exchange in this town sur- 
psssesthat of any in Europe. Whatastonished 
me most, was the immense size of the cart 
horses, their carts and the loads they draw. 
The cart, itself, 1] think, weighs more thana 
New-York cart, horse, bhd. of sugar and the. 
cartman in the bargain,and on one of these pon- 


cotton, drawn by two horses, with great ease. 
The people look very much like New Yorkers 
and are quite sociable. Their living is twice 
the price of living in New-York, and what I 
hate above all things is, after having paid the 


landlord double fare one is obiiged to pay the| 
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fields and hedge fences. 
drous vehicles I counted twenty-six bales of| 





to pay a visit to the birthplace of the celebra- 
ted poet. The house is on the main street, 
the lower part occupied as a butcher’s shop It 
is a miserable looking place, very narrow and 
low, and rough enough fora stable. The room 
in which Shakespeare was born, is about 14 o1 
15 feet square, low ceiling, and built as th ugh 
it was intendedthe house should last forever, as 
most of the English houses are built. 

I found the walls, sides and over head, writ- 
ten so full of names, that it was difficult to find 
a space sufficiently large to put down mine. 
On passing through the butcher’s shop (he oc- 
cupies the first story) I looked sharply at his 
meats, for there seemed to be music in the 
very bones of the joints. For ten miles before 
you get to Birmingham, the coal smoke st ffo- 
cates one. I have often heard of inventions 
for consuming their own smoke in England— 
they must mean by the inhabitants, fur each 
one appeared to me as though he had been as- 
sisting in the consumption. 

I am delighted with the appearance of the 
country. All England is like a flower garden-= 
indeed it is so highly cultivated and so beau 
tiful, that one gets almost fatigued with sec- 
ing such a continual sameness of beautiful 
Above ali, nothing 
can compare with the neatness of the English 
cottages. They look so neat, and are enlivened 
in their appearance by such a profusion of flow- 
ers, which are to be seen in every window, as 
well as in their gardens—and then, too, the 
smiling and healthy countenances of the cot- 
tager and his family, with cheeks as red us the 


scrvants—for transient persons the rule is niae | rose, and eyes as bright as a new sovereign— 


pence a day for the head waiter, six pence a 
day for the chamber maid, and three pence a 
day for Boots, as he istermed. Then come 


‘one has little time for any thing but admiration 
at such scenes as these —England wus never 


| SO prosperous as at the present moment, and 


the coaches—the fure outside, from Liverpoo! | the most perfect good will, and mest friendly 


to Birmingham is one pound two—then comes, 
the guard, he must have his shilling for such 
a distance, and the coachman must have his 
Ifthe guard or coachman are changed, you 
must pay the new ones. Servauts pay their 
masters large sums of money, In some cases, to 
wait upon gentlemen in the public houses, and 
they must be remunerated by the passengers. 
Coachmen guards and all, indeed, live, not 


one is bound to comply with their custom. 
Oxford is a beautiful city 





fecling exists towards America. The pevupic 
speak “of our country with admiration, and so 
far I have found them agreeable and sociable 
to such a degree, that a blush is constantly put 
upon American manners. 

I was not very much surprised at any thing 
I had seen until I had reached London. I en- 
tered this world of a metropolis at Hyde Park 


,corner, the fashionable and west end of the 
. | 
from wages, but from gratuitous presents ; and} 


town. To describe to you my feelings I can 
not It wasatthe moment when all the fash- 


The colleges.|ionables and nobles and gentry were in mo 


some of which were built in thethirteenth cen. |tion. It appeared to me that what I saw was 


tury, have rather an old look ; somewhat wrink-| 
led and furrowed ; but gothic and magnificent| 
in the highest degree. Indeed, as the colleges! 
are scattered all over the city, it appears as| 

though there were no other buildings there—| 
between 4 and 5000 students at present, are at 
this ancient place of learning. 

Nothing pleased me betier than a visit to 
the house in which Shakespear was born, in 
Stratford upon Avon. 


magic—that the whole world had met in a sin- 
gle street—thousands of carriages, with ser- 
vantsin splendid gold and silver livery, ele- 
igantly dressed with white coats, red plush 
breeches, buckles in their shoes, cocked hats 
laced with gold and silver, two servants behind 
the carriage, with staffs in their hands—then 
the beautiful horses and the glittering har- 
nesses—thuse carriages were coming from the 


The coachman gave us| various streets towards the main street, and 


half an hour for dinner at this town, and al-|add to these a thousand vehicles of different de- 
though quite hungry I postponed the dinner|scriptions, men on horse back, and the great 
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mass of foot passengers—my conscience ! what 
did I expect but that every moment a tre- 
mendous rush would be made, and horses and 
carriages and people all be dashed to atoms— 
yet they passed each other like magic, without 
apparently a touch, although the space through 
which a carrirge would pass, or a heavy wagor: 
with six horses tandem, appeared to be net 
half large enough for a wheel-barrow. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


** Variety we still pursue, 
“In pleasure seek for something new.” 








COURTSHIP. 

The most sentimental courtship which we 
have ever heard or read of, took place not long 
since within the circle of our acquaintance, 
Louisa was the only child of a gentleman, 
who, blessed with affluence, had spared no pains 
to improve by aliberal education the graces 
which nature had lavished upon his daugh- 
ter. In short, Louisa was an heiress ; and, like 
other heiresses, had a numerous train of suit- 
ers. 


“¢ Among the rest young William bow’d, 
But never talked of love.” 

He was a young man of inestimable worth 
and talents, which Louisa was not the last to 
discover ; but he possessed no small share of} 
that diffidence usually attendant on true merit 
Their eyes had long professed a mutual flame 
before be could muster the courage to disclose 
lis passions. 
den opportunity. 
an awkward silence of some minutes, 
vanced, took her hand : “ Louisa !’’—his voice. 
faultered—he could not utter another word ;| 
but his eloquent countenance spoke the rest. | 
Louisa understood him; and, overwhelmed 


They were alone.—Afier| 


with confusion, stammered out, “ Go ask my| 


Father ! 
> 
Conscience —Judge Jefferies taking a dislike 
to an evidence who had a very long beard, told| 
him, * That if his conscience was as long as 
his beard, he had a swinging one”’ To which 
the fellow replied, ** My lord, if the conscience | 
is to be measured by the beard, your lordship 
has neither one nor Vother.” 
— 
A gentleman from Boston, on a visit to his 
friend in the country, speaking of the times. 
observed that his wife had lately expended fif- 


ty dollars for a habit ; bis friend replied, * here! 


in the country, we do’nt allow our wives to get 
into such habits.” 
— 

The first oath.“ My lads,” said a captain, 
when reading his orders to his crew on the 
quarter deck, to take the command of the ship, 
* there is one law i am determined to make, 
and I shall insist upon its being kept : indeed, 
it isa favdr which | ask of you, and which as 
a British officer, | expect will be granted by a} 
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crew of British seamen. 


What say you my 
iads, are you willing to grant your new captain 
one favor ?”? “ Aye, aye, sir,” cried all the 


hands, * let’s knew what it is sir.” Well 
my lads,” said the captain, * it is this—that you 
must allow me to swear the first oath in this 
ship. No mzn on board must swear an oath 
before I do: I am determined to have the priv- 
lege of swearing the first oath on board, What 
,Suy you my lads, will you yrant me this fa- 


vor?” ‘The men stared, and stood fora mo- 
ment quite at a loss what to say. “ They 
were taken,” says one, “ all aback.” “ They 


were brought up,” says another, “ all stand- 
ing.” ‘Lhe captain reiterated, “ Now my fine 
fellows what do you say; am I to have the 
privilege of swearing the first oath on board ?”-- 
he appeal seemed so reasonable, and the 
manner of the captain so kind and prepossessing 
that a general burst from the ship’s company 
announced, “ Aye aye, sir,” with their ac- 
customed three cheers. The effect was good ; 
swearing was Wholly aboijished in the ship. 
Mariner’s Magazine. 








A child in Upper Canada, actually bit by a mad dog, 
and exhibiting the usual appearances in the sublingual 





Chance threw in his way a gol-| it 


glands, has been perfectly restored, by the careful and 


pTepeated application of the lancet, and caustic to the 


pimples and tumors beneath the tongue. 

The Life of Napoleon, by the author of Waverly, is to 
~ comprised in four volumes, besides a preliminary vo- 
lume, bringing down the history of the French revolution 
othe day when Napoleon commenced his military ca 


| reer. 


he ad-| 


The President of the Mexican Republic has directed 
the various Commissary Generals to collect and trans 
mit to the Government, in pacquets, through the mail, 
| specimens Of every description of minerals. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


Those who have not complied with the terms ofour Sub- 
scription, are requested to attend to it immediately, or 
before the issuing of the next number, as the three months 
| have expired, and according to the Conditions, we shal! 
lexpect One Dollar and Tw euty-Five Cents, after that 
time. 

A few complete sets of the First Volume are still on 
hand, and can be had either bound or in sheets, by ap 
| plying soon at this Office. 
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MARRIED, 








By the Rev. Mr. Malcom, on Thursday Evening the 
(27th ult Mr. Winttam G. Jonnson, to Miss Gittys 
iL. HEERMANS, all of this city. 

{ In Claverack, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Gy 
hard, Mr. ANDREW Dove, to“liss Sanam Urasre. 
DIED, 

In this city, on the 21st ult, an infant child of Mr. Pe 
ter Coburn. 

On the 22d ult aninfant child of Mr. E. H. Barnard. 

On the 24th ult an infant child of Mr. Seth Folger. 

On the 26th ult Mr. NEHEMIAH Brown. aged 48. 

} In Canaan onthe 25th ult. Mr. ALEXANDER Smitn, 
| Sen. aged 78, . 

In this city, on Saturday last, ANN, daughter of Josiah 
lL. Una bill, aged 6 years. 

Ou Sunday Jast, an infantof Mr. A. Schryver, aged 
| one yea 
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POETRY. 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS. 


I have seen the bright pearls in a mother’s sad eye, 
And I wept when I saw her in tears, 

And [ felt, as she brush’d them aside with a sigh, 
*T was the grief that would steal upon years ; 

lor I knew that the woes of my youth were but few ; 
That the cares of this life would increase ; 

And I said if a hope in my bosom e’er grew 
*T would be bound by my parents and peace. 
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But I fled the rich joys of that fond happy home, 
Where my morning of life had its dawn, 

And afar on a comfortless track I must roam, 
Ere my foot press my own native lawn, 

Or my heart beat as light on the little green plain 
Which was spread at my father’s kind door :— 

Oh! shall Le’er taste of those pleasures again! 


No !—~alas, I shall know them no more ! 


P. 
—— 


FOR THE RURAL REPOSITORY. 
EMILY HAMMOND, 


O Emily! thy mournful tale, 
Caus'd bitter tears to flow ; 

That on a maid so young—so fair, 
Destroyer’s breath should blow. 


Oh, thou wast cast on boist’rous seas, 
Deserted child of grief! 

Where none but Ev’rard’s arm could save, 
And he refus'd relief. 


In vain thy little fragile bark, 
Sought the rude gale to stem; 
By one false step, her moorings lost, 

Of little use her helm. 


When o'er thy tender babe thou wept, 
With broken—contrite heart, 

Deep didst thou feel the world’s cold scorn ; 
For she must bear a part. 


Then pit'ing strangers, sooth’d thy wo, 
And hop’d to health impart, 

But friendship’s balm too late did flow, 
To heal a broken heart. 


At last thy sorr’wing father came, 
** Father” thou cri’dst * forgive” —~ 
** Forgive thee, Oh my child, I bless! 
Oh live, my lov’d one live !” 
False Ev’rard now in wild despair, 
Her sinking bark would save; 
But late, alas! ¢oo late his care, 
She found an early grave. 


Then, keenest arrows of remorse, 
Pierc’d Ev’rard’s guilty soul; 

Behold her murd’rer”’—loud he cries— 
His flaming eye balls roll. 


With phrenzied voice he bade farewell, 
And sought a distant shore; 

Where he a wretched waad’rer roves— 
Ox haply is no more. 


Her orphan babe, soon sunk to rest, 
Its span of life was brief— 


Her aged father, worn with car€; 
Found in the grave relief. 


Daughter of innocence, beware! 
Nor trust thy treach’rous heart—- 

Avoid the base seducer’s snare— 
And shun his wily art! 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Ifthose dark eyes have gazed on me, 
Unconscious of their power— 
The glances in secret ecstasy 
I’ve treasur’d many an hour. 
If that soft voice a single word 
Has breathed for me to hear, 
Like heaven's entrancing airs, the chord 
Resounded on my ear. 
And yet, alas! too well I knew 
That love—or hope—was vain, 
The fountain whence delight I drew 
Would end in yielding pain! 
My folly and my peace at once 
A moment could destroy ; 
It bade me every wish renounce, 
And broke my dream of joy. 
——— 
FROM THE U. §. LITERARY GAZETTE; 
SONNET. 
Earth holds no fairer, !ovelier one than thou 
Maid of the laughing lip, and frolic eye. 
Innocence sits upon thy open brow, 
Like a pure spirit in its native sky. 
If ever beauty stole the heart away, 
Enchantress, it would fly to meet thy smile ; 
Moments would seem by thee a suminer day, 
And all around thee an Elysian isle. 
Roses are nothing to the maiden blush 
Sent o'er thy cheek’s soft ivory, and night 
Has nought so dazzling in its world of light, 
As the dark raysthat from thy lashes gush. 
Love lurks amid thy silken curls, and lies 
Like a keen archer in thy kindling eyes. 





** We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
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Answer to puzzLEs in our last. 


Puzz.e I. 

What’s clearer or smoother than glass, 

Or more frequently put on your table ? 
What better than a pretty lass ; 

If, to keep her good humour’d, you're able ’ 
What's duller than a stupid ass, 

That lazily lies in the stable ? 
But sure for your name it can't pass, 

Except in a most lying fable. 





Pozz_k u.—Because it is between two I’s, eyes 
NEW PUZZLES. 
I. 
My first is to gain. 
My second, in time not distant. 
My whole is to separate. 
Il. 
‘hy is the letter T like marriage ? 
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